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Marie could not resist her gay brother-in-law
with his dark, sparkling eyes. Downstairs she
hastened, dressing as she went, and ran to catch
the old horse bus. She sat in the half-empty hall
and watched the tall, thin man with the wonder-
ful face and shock of copper-red hair walk up the
platform and open the piano. She listened . . .
Liszt, Schumann, Chopin lived again under his
marvellous fingers. Marie was passionately
moved. The pianist in his threadbare coat, play-
ing to empty benches, did not seem to her an
obscure beginner, but a king, almost a god.
The Dluskis asked him to their home. He went,
taking with him his beautiful future wife whom
Manya's mother had known. Mrs. Sklodovska
used to say of the girl that she could never take
her out because she was too beautiful. Sometimes
the fiery-haired young man would go to the
Dluski's piano, and at his touch, the common
thing became sublime with heavenly music; for
he who played was Paderewski, someday to be
world famous, first as a pianist and then as Presi-
dent of a free Poland.
But those days were still far away. In 1891
Marie lived in Paris among a group of Polish
exiles who seemed to make a little Polish island in
the French city. They were young; they were
gay; they were poor. On the fete days of the year,
they met for parties in which everything was as
Polish as they could make' it. They ate Polish
cakes, they acted Polish plays, they printed their
programmes in Polish and decorated them with